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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet 
Tv run a-muck and tilt at all I meet, 


T only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Pore. - 





INDEMNITY FOR MINISTERIAL GUILT BY 
THE SELF-CALLED REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE PEOPLE: 
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——The blood already spilt 
Fills not, alas! corruption’s cup of guilt.— 


Mockery of Debate—The Attorney General's veracity — Nature of the Bll— 
No power can make Law of 1nsustice—Duty of Jurymen. 
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THE Ministers of. this unhappy country are bringing their 
accounts to a close, and balancing the jee leer of infamy, by 
a Bill of Indemnity tee all their blunders, and for all their 
outrages upon law aud reason, This Bill of Indemnity 
has been agreed to by the lords, and is now onits way 
through the dower House, where it is as certain to be passed, 
az a.previous knowledge of its fate canmakeit. Nothing is 
left tu chance there. ‘There is no possibility of a disgrace. 
ful measure, countenanced by the administration, being 
defeated. ‘Truth may be heard there occasionally, but to 
regard it would be quite wenparliamentary :—quite contrary 
tothe rules of the honourable House, ifthe Ministers chance 
to dislike it, which is a similar matter of course with the 
honourable, or noble servantsof the crown, Reason, wit, 
and argum ent are there all held captive by the majority :— 
and the nembers of that majority are as well known, as the 
thick head of Sir William Turtle upon Change. Oratory, 
indeed! and debate! and deliberation! mere nonsense, 
When a man’s miad is made up in the méntslerial way, that is, 
a determination to say and doany thing without any regard 
to truth, law, or justice, it would besilly indeed to change 
it, for any such foolish consideration as conscience. An 
old courtier defined the utility of oratory in the honoralle 


house extremely well, by describing its effects upon him-~ 


self. ** Oratory,” said he, ** is avery good thing, a very 
‘* good thing indeed. It very often obliges me to change 


‘my opinion, bud it never alters my vote! And why 
should it? When a man has made a bargain, he must 
Keep it, whether that bargain be for his husse, bis ass, or 
his honor. 
the cyes of the minister, to hear only the minister, and to 
support enly the minister. What are the people te i 


en 





A ministerial member agrees to see only with, 





Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Dircetors 
nistertal member: Mere enemies! The people would ne- 


ver have given him place and power to énjure them, if they 
could he ‘Ip it, and they would deprive him of his mischiev- 
ous faculties if they could, Why then should the ministerial 
member be even expected to do any thing more for the peo- 
ple, than injury and injustice. It is the tenure ofhis fief—it 
isthe condition of his service. Like the Cossacks, he agrees 
lo fight, tor permission to plunder. But why then keep 
up the semblance of deliberation, where no deliberation is 
intended? Why debate a question already settled in the 
closet of the minister? Why affect to submit that to con- 
sideration, which is atready determined?) Just to keep up 
the farce—just to continue the old game of deceiving all 
who will be deceived ; for the public mind is now so well- 
instrected upon the subject, that all delusion must be wil- 
ful and self-im pose ‘d. The nature and composition of that 
honorable house is now perfectly understood. No one can 
plead ignorance of how well it represents the people, how 
weil it is the guardian of the public rights, Epithets are 
lost upon it, its mertés haye exhausted language, and set all 
description at defiance. There is an advantage attending 
its proceedings. It never embarrasses any one, It never 
creates any doubt, never gives birth to any anxiety. You 
haye only to ascertain what will be proposed to it by the 
ininister, or any body else, to know what it will do. You 
may speculate uponits proceedings to more certainty than 
upon the continuance of fair weather in Italy. Yeu might 
wager safely upon any decision, when you have ascertained 
iho proposed the measure for discussion, The regularity 
and the wnéformity of the honorable house is astonishing. 
[ts consistency with itself at least is deserving of applause, 

We have nothing at present to do with the dor ds, The 
Lord Chancellor coolly confesses that his colleagues have 
been guilty ; and with this confession on_ his. lips, kindle 
votes that they shall not like other criminals, be punished 
for what they havedone. And he is right: the punish- 
ment ol one titled scoundrel would do more to suppress 
crime than the excention of a hundred famishing’ obscure 
rogucs, But is it the gvfcrest of the present administration 
that crime should be suppressed ? or criminals be puuished ? 
Let Oiiver, Sidmouth, Vaughan, Canning, Castles, Cas. 
dlereagh, Lrock, W ilberforc e, Pelham, and the whole host 
of ministerial worthies answer the question. 

The Altor ‘ney-Generat introduced. the bill of indemnity 
for all the oficial ~-aud ex-ofticial delinquents. The nature . 
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‘colleagues. 


‘We has Law already to protect himself ; 
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6f the measure may be in some sort ascerinined by the | ¢& and led to 


-tuan. Now who is Mr. Attoraey-Geueral! Sir Samucl 
Shepherd, Knight, the public accuser of all whe dare 


have merit enough to deserve the anger of his saintly em. 
ployers; by saying, or doing any thing ‘hat indicates an 

affection for druth, liberty or refor MN, the iiree dead/y sins, 
which are denounced as blasphemous, aud seditious, by the 
cabinet. Mr. Attorney General has been.five times con. 
victedin open court of bicubic ‘ss slander, and unfounded 
accusation, by five intelligent juries. Thus SIXTY MEN 
ef unble mished re putation have pronounced him either in. 
competent fo judge, or judging, wilfully wrong in accus2. 
tions which he preferred, affecting the property, the liderty, 
and even the lives of his fellow ereatur es! Such is the man 
who presents the id of indemnity for himself, and for his 
Aud he is remarkably disinterested, for al- 
though he has done wrong, yet he has done all teaatry. 
and feeling that all 
gujustice in a certain quarter should be equally sheltered 
from pains and penalties, he is the most proper person to in- 
troduce a bill which shall legalize crime, in every depart. 
ment of the state, and render ey ery Villain asi inpregnabie as 
the statute book can make him, 

[t is not surprising that men who have no love for justice, 
should disregard truth, But fora man to assert that which 
not ouly himself, but every one knows to be false, is a gra. 
tuitous exercise of the noble art of lying, which was wanted 
to complete the impudence and meanness of a certain set of 
ncn, who profess so loudly their attachment to the consti- 
tution, as modelled and expaunded by themselves. 

Yet so it appears is the case with the — of the bill 
of indemnity. Ile has had the temerity, the follv, to 
speak more properly, fo state to the honourable house. two 
er three propositions, which are decided/y false tun all theie 
hearings, It is to be regretted that the forms of the house 
should countenance the utterance of falschood more than 
the merited castigation of it. Ltis ueporliamentary to say 

thatan honourable gentleman has told an wafruth, but to 
do sois so much inorder, that itis not even necessary to hold 
down the head or to b'ush at the detection, The Attorney 
General cannot plead the excuse that some ignorant retainers 
of the system may offer for their implicitly obeying the com. 
mands, or following the finger of the minister, IIe is a 
lawyer, and ts liberally paid for his hrowledge of the lar. 
Though he has no wit, he ought to have some sense; and as 

the hired persecutor for the administration he must be in ¢he 
secret, of the general falschood of the ministers tn their ac- 
cusation of the reformers. That such aman should * hazard 
a lie,’ in the face of its evident demonstration was not to 
Rave been expected, and is hardly to be endured. Yet if 
the report of the * Times’ is deserving of credit, be has. in 
the unblushing confidence 6f afice, ventured to declare, in 
support of the character of his dearly beloved brother 
Oliver, ** that the persons tried at De by had declared they 
knew pothing of this agent of the sainéed administration 
of eighteen hendrcd and seventeen, The language im. 
puted to bim is this,—‘* He had heard id had been said, 
** (he might have added, offered fo Le proved) that the 
*- criminals at Derby had been instigated by spies ard in. 
C+ formers, but he zas satisfied such was not the fact, The 
“plot would have gone on without Spies and ‘Informers, 
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a créminal explosion. instead of breaking out 
* partially, Nothing at the Derby trials had happened to 
‘© shew that ¢he man who was so often named, occasioned 
*¢ the offences. Gliver had been brought to Derby, not as 
awitness, buf to Le crhibited, that it might be seen whe. 
6S ther any of the parties arbres could recognize this 
“man, as an instigator, or any ways connected with the 
“events which took place, bat th ey all disclaimed any 
** knowledge of him.’?)  Frem the lips of no one but a 
thorou: gh-pace do lawyer couwid have issued such sophistry 
and evident untruth. The hozeuratle House has refured 
to enquire into the circumstances, af the desire of the 
ninésters, and of this very dtlorney-Gencral, who now 
takes the advantage of the refusal fo enquire, to state what 
he knows would have been proved false, if the enquiry liad 
taken place. It can be proved by the most respectable tes. 
mony that Oliver was connecte ad sith, and had instigated 
the movements that tool place. ie proof is ready. for Uh e 
Attorney.General whenever be pleases, but he dares not as4 
for it, or permit itto be given, ‘That the plot * needa 
have gone on,” without Spies and Informers, may be granted. 
It is an evasion of the question, Will the Attorney-Gene. 
ral dare to preceed to the enquiry, whether tt would have 
commenced without them? liis masters, and hinasetf must 
know that it would not, as well as they know that they 
** parties’? constantly asserted. and died with the de. 
Claration on their lips, that ** Ol/ver and the governinent 
had been the cause of alll? and the ministers themseh 
have admitted thatthey knew of the infended movemer ts, and 
could have prevented it. ‘Phey do not mean to assert that 
the zeud conspirators communicated the plot to the Secre 
tarv ef State, “Sir S2zmuel should not have forgotten-the 
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evidence of dis own Tricnds., if his habits as a barrister 


had taucht him the utility of forgetting to notice the evi. 
dence of iis Opponents, Setting aside the falschood of the 
allodged ** facts, there is a degree of delicacy in the lan- 
cuage of the Attorney General that deserves netice. Ile 
dves not cail the unfortunate victims of éhe duis at Derby, 
tradors, as Mr. Benunctt was requested by Lord Casttereagh 
to designate them, and with which request he very obliy. 
ingly, aud unnecessarily complicd. "Phe Attorney Generat 
says **éhe partics.”? We even intimates that /he procecd. 
ings were not criminal, although he prosecuted the partics 
to death; for he says the couspiracy % would have led toa 
criminal explosion 7?) Tt ts somewhat of a rough remedy 
certainly to haug people for bak ‘would have k tis a ay 
criminal explosion; bat it must be a very efectaal one 
In reply te Me. Attorney General's defence of the illegal 


; acts committed and authorised by the ministry, itis onts 


| oe ’ ‘ at . er eae 
Heccssary to state, wenerdsby—thaf the pretended feade! s 


were all made, the plots all manufactured. and the outrages 
committed merely to colour them.  Tfouses were scare hed 
forarms. Where if was hnown no arms would Re found, 
Men were acersed of crimes which it was known they liad 
not committed :—and others were scized and imprisoned 
Without any accusation at ath. Amd to prevent the com- 
plete and formal detecdon of the wretches who were princi 
pals and parti s inthis fabrication of plots and crimes. & 
if the comunand of those ho are 


Dili of i: re C333 nity mist Jus 
to benedt by its provisions ! 
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Mr. Attorney Coeneral is made also fo assert theft the peo 
ple pres nted them elves wih petitions taoone band. 10a 
serords, in ihe other. He should rather have said, that 
the petitions of the people were reptted to by the sword. 
Vhat the reformers are falsely accused having done, 
has ':cn done against them, ** When.” said Mr. Lanb. 


ton, ** the attention of the people y be sleadiin tised 


‘onthe ineasures of the minis try: When thev could no 
“ donver be diyerted from exrpostig the system on wi Tay 


“itaeted, aud the profusion with whieh it 


resgurees of the cou 


dissipated Che 


yuns and St jw CITisS < » the Milt. 


mfry. in 
‘ters had recourse to their last refuge; and bethonght 
them of gageing the mouths they could tot answer, to 


stifle the call for reform and retrenchment, which thieat. 
encd to deprive them of the means of providing fer their 
6s friends, and dependents ~ lil-e fhe CrCCH thle Robesple; ie eg 


66 


“whe when he found his power become odious, and his 
‘intentions suspected, sicrizced all his or ponents as the 
6 yictioss of this ainsbition This manhowescr attacked the 
“high and the powerful; but owr ministers direct d ther 
attempts chielly against the poor an a staiving manufac- 
“turers. Most mtn would have feliremorse at the sight 
“of acountry so reduced, a reople suteiing the utmost 
SS privations, but él foyabin their atlaekment, aud look- 
“tng up to that house for the redress of their wrougs. But 
* our governors shewed that they had no bowels of com. 
passion, and taught the people to tiiak it was eaxtraca. 
© gant folly to van 4 any loager for rearess to that house.”’ 
Such is the language the administration is condemned to 
hear, and to which it dares not venture anv ofher re lv. 
than the vague usscrtion of weil hauown falschoods, 

_ Was orsinally propesed by the ministers, that a bill of 
lindemmity should | ealiaze ail oficial turpitude from the first 
day of Jannary last year, but ca this being pointed out Chey 
fixed the date ofinipuniiy to tho-e villainies, at the (we nty 
sixth of that month, the dav before the memoratle visit of 
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when Sir James Ii ard 
0 Very sublimely ridiculous 


sre the suspension took pli and 


ihe Regent to Open. tie sesston, PPay 
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at a period when the menisters expressed tro fears upon the 
StH ch ct of revetwionary plots. Pt was not easy to perecive 
Why they thus dated the necessity of inde: beiore they 
were os/ensélly at hthe peoples but a civcumsiance 


peo] 
} 


bas since been diseny may OAD 


It is NOW 


Ayowhiet lain their reas 


> onecred /a be proved, that Cixi mwas the | Pied) il 
ayentin fermenting the riot thi iu teok place, when Sti James 
Mburray was so dreactuliyv alarmed tor the salety of his royal 
charge, Tle was recognized in the mob by a gentleman, 
Who ** wed Officer at (he lorse-Gua rds, gotne into the 
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> 'Tiis inforn 
naw ef kuowa res pectabuity, 
‘rsiend of the sehsid cheep 


lationis attested by a gent 
‘The carcer. therefore, of this 
id been longer than was iniagined, 
lis services have been more important thair the country was 
aware of, Wiaolil mieht pious Sidmouth exclaim that, ** he 
wished he could do justice to that much he eh do manus’? and 
ste all that vi wone, in order that the peeple might 
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pirymyn evince that he is equal to the task 





DWARF. h 


niated! We hone, however, that his lordshin will yet be 
meade fo speak eud—and that both Quiver aude it wil 
have avople justice done then boh. The debt of gietitide 
to both is larger than can be borne, We earnestly wish 


soalaler anes ~ vers 
pecdily discharged. 


The procecdings ouvlef the house against the Bill of In- 
Cemnity are movetiuportant than h Wifnin. Nothing 
cam preventits being passed; but ii wii pass wit the indigz. 


tion of the peo te against its authors, and abettors. Pub. 
lic mectings wilt be held to execrate its provisions; and it 
is to be hoped that some means will yet be round to take the 
Op; . csors of the people iuto a Court of Justice. Lord 


self to indict Oliver: 


Mrokine. itis said, is determined : 
laid bef I 


and if the case ef any injured man a British 
Will they regard Bell of Indemnity, asa bar to 
doing pustice [tis worth » 


’ 
ue 
outy 


5 
tliei: 2 while to cugqucre whether 


any obedience ought te be paid to such anaet, by a Jury. 
ily are sworn * well ee ivaty to. try,” and true de. 
livecance make, between the parties. — are only fo be 
obeved by Juries whea Ciey are founced ou gustice sy furcie 
isnot Jacc, but furan. to enact dajustice. And this Bil 
of Tndemnity is an act of the grossest Injustice, Chat ever 


disgraced the name of ehitenee: ‘hiatal ews 


}GSSt blo 


are net to be obeyed. ts evident to tie meanest Capacity. 
re ’ e ter “yar tf }? . oherys¥91 ony ’ hare th a . . 
Sul pose anact of Par.itiument were fo cechare at a minis. 
ter of state committing robbery and murder, should be exe 
cepted feom the operation of the common law, w auld any 
Jury hesitate to Und him guilty on that acecunt? The 
present case is precisely sinitlar in princijde. Et is 
an act to indemnify ministers for the vleladlon of those 
laxs which are just and rational, by an act which 
Is unjust and irrational ! Which deeerves the greater 
revard the pAaws.—er Bills to Great laws with ip purie 
tv. ‘Phe Juries must rest upon the cold and hnuown 
laws of the tand: and firmly resist these iunovetions., by 
teacoing the go ap of the crown to respect the voice 
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me 


of the people. the penalty of ** doudlée 
will 


re proud 


hoped in opite of 
? that so one of those agerieved, 
amd attempt to drag the murderers of their 
the secret assassins of their charactcs 
tribunals. ‘Vhe Judges are sworn 
laws of the Jand. ‘Phe deci 
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we Diseres resentation 


and ministerial artifices are nothing to them. ‘They can 
rosognize nothiay gustly, but the just laws of the rcalm ¢ 
and any thing that tends to deséroy those lazes, they have to 
right to consider as law, bat an attempt to disgrace law, 
and to convert the booch info accomplices against oe lboere 
tiesolthe peeple. Phe réghtand power of the independens 
juryman isto DO SJUSTICKH. bua his hands has the con. 
stirution placed the controul of wicked Judges, aud bad 
laws. fle stands ov the barrier where waves the tase bam. 
ner of ‘Beritish freedom. May the gvenigs of our tsland 


buspire him with the revolution and virtue 
post. Inthe absence 


distress. In the advance 


necessary to dec 
accumula. 
let thr bhcatta sf 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
mas 
From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonre at 


Japan. 


_- 


NEW MINISTERIAL ALLIES. 


I hasten to inform thee, my friend, of a considerable ac- 
ecssion to the strength of the ministerial party. Lam afraid 
“they will now have no need of my services. I shall cer- 
tainly be rejected, when with cap in hand and bended knee, 
I desire Lord Amherst to introduce me to Lord Castle- 


reagh. There is in this country a race of men called merry. 
andrews and mountebanks, Their employmeit is rather of 
a ministerial nature in general ; and, therefore, there is less: 


reason to be surprised that the ministerial party should have 
taken them into their pay. One or more of these merry. 
andrews or mountebanks, are set to play tricks to amuse 
the populace, while the rest of the company pick their 
pocketé They go about with drums and other instruments, 
with which they make a great noise ; and as the ministerial] 
party have nofiing to say themselves, it is quite natural 
‘that they should wish no one clse to be heard, ‘The moun. 
tebanks therefore are very useful allies to the tottering 
eredit of the ministerial cause. ‘They are made, like their 
masters, to be laughed at; and whea properly employed, 
may do much service. On the first occasion of their em. 
ployment, however, they did not acquit themse!ves so well 


as could be wished. But they will doubtless improve under | 


able tuition, and bear laughing at as well as Lord Sidmouth 
-himself. A public meeting was called at{Birmingham for re- 
form, and other such treasonable matter, and the poor pick- 
thanks ofthe system who were too dull to laugh themselves, 
hired the mountebanks to go and laugh for them. ‘There 
they went in their party-coloured jackets, and began to beat 
up fer recruits, for the cause of wickedness and folly at the 
mecting. Unfortunately the people were tired of such amuse- 
ment. Tomfvols of a higher order had failed to entertain 
them. ‘They had began to think that it was but a silly 
thing after all, to daugh at the dexterity of a juggler,.at the 
expence of the loss of your purse. So they would not 
laugh, They remembered that the Attorney General had 
«cid on the trial of the man named Hone, that to laugh was 
avery irrcligious thing. They looked grave at all Mr. 
Merry-man’s grimaces ; and at last made the poor fellow 
yrave himself, by breaking his drum, and putting him sadly 
‘n fear of being beat: 





Nothing wi'l please this people. Every possible means 
is employed to entertain them: but they will not be enter. 
tained. ‘They areas stubborn as mules, when they should 
be as patient as camels, and kneel to receive the blessing of 
carrying their masters on their backs. They will not be 
satistied with any thing. This time last year all the rogues 
were in requisition for their gratification. That they com. 
plained of ; and now aé/ the fools are put in trim for that 
purpose; and yet they cemplain. ‘They were told lJact 
year to cry, and they would not. Now they are requested 
to laugh aud they will not. What are the ministers to do? 
The world is come to a fine condition,wken neither fools nor 
knaves can entertain it. Presently they will probably 
refuse to pay either fools or knaves for kindly condescending 
to govern it. And then what will become of all the=—-— 
I have ouly room to sign myself, 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


_———_- a ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Editor informs a constant reader, that he has only postponed 
the intention of publishing a weekly newspaper. 

Humanitas should have furoished the dates and names of the 
parties alluded to. 

W.U. at an early opportunity—The parody of L. G. W. next 
weck. 

We shall notice the Birmingham meeting next week. 





Seen, 





eee ———_—————— 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE vindicated against MIS. 
CONCEPTION or MISREPRESENTATION, in a 
Letter to the Rev. Robert Fellows, A. M. in Oxon. 


BY MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 
ED 
Sir, 

Being led to believe from the latter part of the book you entitle, ‘ The 
Rights of Property, vindicated fromthe claims of Universal Suffrage,” 
that the public good was your motive in writing ; and hoping that, in respect 
of public liberty, or of the ‘‘common good,” you will be ready to correct 
any errors into which you may have fallen, | shall endeavour to point vut 
suine which may deserve your consideration. 

Although, Sir, you have very repeatedly introduced meinto your pages by 
name, as having had a considerable share in propagating a doctrine which, 
in full twenty of those pages, you reprobate as delusion, folly and madness ; 
so fraught with mischief asto be destructive of all property, as well as sub- 


. versive of all order, und even of society itself; I aim not conscious that on 


my own account, I need to notice such language ; because, touching the 
doctrine in question, I have never failed to give abundant reasons of the 
hope that is in me, of the salvation I believe it to contain. 

It is merely to serve the cause of truth, at a period of critical importanee 
to the public, [now take upthe pen of expustulation, in the hope of 
pointing out radical errors into which you appear to me to have fallen, 

A feel indeed, disposed to congratulate the public on the failure, as I 
estecm it, of one more effort after the hundreds which have been unsuccess- 
fully made to shake the doctrine of Universal Suffrage, that is, universat 
freedom; which doetrine, in my humble judgment, remains as sound and 
immoveable as before the torrent of your declamation was directed 
against it. 

Such attacks indeed are of the highest advantage, as in their consequences 
it is seen that the rootof the doctrine isin’the eternal principles of truth and 
nature. 

As to the terrific effects which you have most erroneously supposed must 
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flow from Unirertal Freedom, there siiould secm to be two modes of ac- 


counting forsuch fancies, which are the mere fanaticism and bigotry of 
political delasion. 

You have, in page 147, admirably well said, that “Tn former times the 
picat strength of government consisted in an aggregate of imposture and 
delusion. Falsehood was the idol to which nations were ordered to bend 
the knee. Every species of misrepresentation was practised, iu order to 
prevent the simple trath from penetrating to the eyes of the multitude. 
‘Lhose eyes were, moreover, bendaged by every artifice which sagacity or 
cunning could devise. False appearances were, every wherc, substituted 
for true; anda mirror of mighty dimensions, which the imposture of ages 
had spread over the whole intellectual horizon of man, caused all the great 
phenomena of the moral world to appear inverted to his mortal sight.” 

‘To the great phenomenon of Universal Suffrage are not your words pecu- 
culiarly applicable? ner can I, Sir, but apprehend, and tor reasons 1 will 
assivn—for it is My custom to give reasons for opinions afiecting the public, 
that, in the first place, notwithstanding the uncummom measure of your own 
emancipation from delusion and prejudice ;—notwithstauding you so cor- 
dially rejoice, that “the age of delusion is gone. ‘Lhe day of the juguler 
and the mountebank is passed away. Statecraft and priestcraft have lost 
their antient wand of mighty power ;” there may stil! eling to your unceon- 
scious mind, some remnant of a general prejudice of the higher and middle 
classes against Universal Freedom, which hath been so industriously dissem- 
Ymated not only by “ statecraft and priestcrati,” but likewise by party 
craft. 

Such is my fitst mode of attempting to account for what [ esteem an 
error. My second will be to slew, that you have wholly mistaken the 
principle on which Universal Suffrage, that is, Universal Freedom, hath its 
foundation If theretore, your premises be an utter faileey, your conclu- 
sions must vanish in air, 

Your second chapter begins thus,—“ many lay great stress upon Univer- 
sal Suffrage, as if it were an inherent, inalienable right, in every male of 
the age of twenty-one, of a sound mind, aud not civilly incapacitated by 
crimes. This idea of a solemn indefeasable right to the suffrage has been 
impressed with so much energy and recommended by so much art, that to 
question its truth will, have no doubt, expose ine to the most mali cious 
eevils,and the most virulent abuse.” (p. 2-) 

But surely there could be no ground fur any such appreliension on the 
part efan author who remarks, that since the Invention of printing, men, 
by reading are taught to form more cool, impartial, and unprejudiced 
gpinions, than in earlier times. (157.) 

No “energy,” no “art,” can in this enlightened age uphold a palpable 
and pernicious untruth, in opposition to sound Iegic. Why then, Sir, do 
you pot, with the simplicity und force of sound logic, open!y state the few 
principles and arguments on which for more than forty years, Universal 
Suffrage hath tranquilly reposed? Why do you not preter to exhibit, aud 
tograpple with those piinciples and arguments, in a manner the most direct, 
rather than to pass them by untowched, and indirectly slide into the discus- 
sion ofa question which, however important in itself, and how nearly soever 
eonnected with the original topic, no well-informed person has ever consi- 
dered as the true basis of Suffrage; but quite distinct from, if noi foreign 
to it, 

The traths on which the right of Universal Freedom are built, are these, 
and such as these ;— 

1. Ail men, having from their Creator, received a common nature, have, 
by an evident law of that Creator, a common and an inherent right, tu what- 
ever is neccessary to self preservation. 

9%. Man, being a moral and intellectual being, and liberty being ne- 
e¢ssary to his self preservation, man hath therelore an inherent right to 
b besty. 

3. The separate liberties of the individuals are the very stuff of which 
Bationel liberty is composed : and inversely, the liberty of anation, or state, 
sa mere aggregate of the separate liberties of ali the people. 

4 Ifa state be governed by its own will, thatis, by laws to which all the 
people are ina condition to give assent, cither personally, or through their 
representatives, then that state is free: if otherwise governed, it is not 
free, 

5. As faras individual persons may enjoy an equal right of suffrage in 
the election of those who make the laws of a state, so far individuals may be 
taid to be free, provided such be the equality, the extent, and limitted 
duration, of national suffrage, as to produce national freedom, and all such 
tudividuals as may be excluded from such suffrage must be excluded from 
freedom : but all having an inherent right to that suffrage, so the right to 
diniversal Suffrage is manifest: and it is equally manifest, that any exclu- 
sions whatever, except for infancy, insanity, or crime, siust so far detract 
from, and violate tue national liberty. 
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Although you quote beth Mr. Bentham's poow and my erir, fill of such 
truths, without specifying or attempting to grapple wiih them, | am wor, 
Sir, aware how you can be insensible to thoic foree, when you are found 
admitting (p. 5.) that a political commuaiy is a body “ et individuals 
associated for their common good, and (mp. 111) that public happiness 16 
an agzregate of allthe separate portions uf happiness.” 

Both of us, aud many others, have most abuadantly proved, that } 
liberty, and consequently a right to suflrage, which is the sole evidence of 
that liberty, hath wot for its cause, or fundamental pring ple, external pro- 
perty, butsimply personatity. It is not because a man hath wealth in ary 
proportion, wore or less, but becaure he is a mar, capable of happiness or 
misery from the laws of the community, he has aright to share ta the tram- 
ing of those laws. This being a fundamental m the fiw of nature, wirich is 
the law of nature’s God, itis in vain that any oue attempts to clade it, or to 
bwaetit to an improper purpose, or lostrive to tinpose on us any substitute, 

If then, Sir, it be unquestronably truc that, so derived, * Universal Sufrage’ 
ig an inherent unalienable right.” (p 4.) of all adalt persons, you ney, to 
your great comfort, and the quieting of your mach-alarmed miad, luwedi- 
ately dismiss ali those hobgeblin fears, aud distracting fantasies, which 
have so tortured your imagination, and which you have depicted in such 
a viviety of territe shapes, and painted in such horrid colours, for what is 
clearly derived trom the Divine Author of all things, must nevus t iis own 
nature be good for men and nations. 

The catching at an illustration, and mistaking it for an argument, is so 


i 
volitical 


© 
eonimion, even among the icericd, we must not be surprized tat you should 


have fallen into the error of wistaking property for the les:umate basis of 
liberty, or in other words, of suffrage. 

Because an orator has inthe way of illustration, figuratively said, that 
not a blade of pruss ought to be unrepresented, men of obtuse ininds have 
fancied that grass and grain, lands and houses, money and moveables, 
stocks atid stoves, instead of moral and intellectual man, were really objects 
vf representation by moral and intellectual agents ; whereas representation 
implies election, of which stucks and stones [ presume are not capable, 

You have indeed half detected this absurdity; fur in speaking (p. 150 ) 
of certain decayed boroughs, you say, “the reason of the thing, therefore, 
requircs, that as representation was not originally attached to the locality, 
but to its adjuncts, that is, ins INELABITANTS, and its property, &c.* 

1 would here ask what was the ‘ locality” to which ‘the representation 
was Nut attached,” but the soil, the dwellings, the grass, the grain, the 
stucks ant stones, or in other words, the external “preperty” of the IN- 
HABITANTS? 

This half deteetion of the absurdity of stoeks and stones, the painted 
posts at Catton, or the square numbered stonesin the wall at Adedhurst 
park, beingthe foundation of a right to elect law-makers, will soon lead you 
to a clear perception of truth on this point ; when you will see that, to the 
doctrine of property being in any case the basis of representation, nature 
hath interposed an insuperable bar, in the eternal principles of truth, 

Mistake me not, Sir, on the subjectof property, meaning caternal pro- 
perty. Such property is to be held sacred: but sull itis the office of legis« 
lation, that while its increase by industry is encouraged, its accumulation 
by injustice and rapacity shall be prevented. Aud political wisdom seens 
also to wisper, that it is better to plough the soil tor slowly growing in 
wealth, than to plough the ocean for # rapid importation of riches; as well 
as to indicate, that judicious laws ought to counteract immense accuiuula- 
tion in individual hands; and when, nevertleless, by a concurrence of 
circumstances actually acquired, a diffasion among the posterity of the pos- 
sessor rather than a disseul to a single heir may take place. External pro- 
perty is not born with, norinherent in a man; butis a subsequent acqui- 
sition; and indeed may, or may not, be enjoyed by him. It is distributed 
among a people with extreme inequality and perpetual Auctuations; bus 
liberty, (evidenced by sutirage,) being essential to sclf-preservation, is ne- 
cessarily equal in all meu, common to all men, and at all times the rigs of 
all mon, 

You have external property to-day. To-morrow you may have none. 
But for such a cause, shall I be so irrational, so brutish, as to edit that 
in that case, when you would have more need of the powers of selt-preser- 
vation in @ choice of legislators, you ought to be wholly deprived thereo:? 

Here, Sir, it may be wellif you note the distinction to be preserved, 
between the nature of what you call ‘ property,” and which is in fact 
ucrely an eaternal possession; and the nature of that property which, ae- 
cording to Mr. Locke (ii. 180.) a man hath “in his own person.”—** The 
labour of his -body,” says he, ‘ and the work of his hamds, are properly 
his.” 

External property is likewise distinct in its mature from that property and 
inheritance which every man has in the constitution and liberty of his coun- 
try: wherefore the personal and political properties which belong to ™ 
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rman because heis a mom, and ainember of the-state, may be called his ir- 
ternal or inherent property. 

Betore I proceed, let ne endeav: ar, Sir, to cail you back into the path 
of correct reasoning, from which at your very outset, in the very first step 
you touk, you went astray, after an ignig fatuus which, dancing before 
your eyes, misled you into a course by witch it way impossible you should 
ever arive at a yust conclusion, touching the truth or falsehood of the doc- 
trine of Universud Suffrage; wherefore you must not be surprized to find 
yoursel!, atthe end oi your painful excursion, stiching fast ta a quaginire 
of sophistry and disappointinent, far wide of the point at which you aimed. 

You begin thus (p. 4.) “In civil society no man can have any rights 
which donut aise outeft the common good.” But what, my good Sir, ts 
this “ commen geod?” Who is authorised to explain it? Or to declare it? 
Ta your whole , mi I cannot Gnd it explained or declared. Ts the Aine 
to define this criterion of our “ rights?’ Are his ministers to out tiete wi 
tions of the ‘cammon good” into a sealed gieen bag, tito strech nene as 


to peep but themselves and their minions, avd is Cieir report to decide tas 
question, on which all our rights” ace to depend ? Ore shall this deep 


question be rather solved by Parliament, which having within the last ¢een- 
ty three years, r-yatedly enacted that we have a © constitution ss by Uw 
established,” fies therein modestly claimed for itsclt, a right ot giving us, in 
exchange for the cousiiiation of ky» rland, that of Algiers or Vorroe oF 

No, Sir, it is not thus the “ common geed” is to be sought; it is net thus 
ous “rights” are to be ascertained! and when, Sir, we beheld the intinite 
variety of modes and devices for undermining those “ rights,” and con- 
founding the distinctions of rigbtand wrou,, tanita bought we to 
be to God, for having in most legible characters inseribed on our nature the 
proof of our rights, aud gificd us with intellect te read the inscr!ption, 

There, Sir, in all the sell-evidence of principles written by the finger of in- 
finiiie wixlom-and goodness, we read that the “commen good” of the com- 
munity Must ever be in exact proportion to the degree in which the cou- 
mon rivhts of the people, of the ageregate and the individuals, have been 
held sacred, 

Notwithstanding your reversul of the eternal order of nature between 
voinmon rights and the common goud, as Cause and eifect, | sincerely hope 
it hath proceeded trom mere error, In aot havine discovered the interval of 
actual separation between the lines of liberty vod property, which lines it 
isndmited do so border on cach other, that toa careless, or not strong- 
sighted observer, they often appear as one ; whereas, bear as they are ever 
scen together, they are two parallel! lines which never can meet, 

About thirty years ago, as a note to a “ declaration of rights,” it was re- 
matked that “ therich and the poor, being of the same species, are under 
thé same laws of nature ; and being alike capable of benetitor injury from 
their rulers, they necessarily have inthe election of those rulers the same 
rights. But the rich, in defence of their liberty and property, have every 
advantage which wealth, knowledge, and the purchased services of others 
can afford them; while the poor, destitute of all these, have no security 
but in the purity of legislation ; nor any means of self-defence but in re 
taining their share of the elective power. The poor then, bave an equal right, 
but FAR MORE NEED to elect representatives than the rich, He that 
is free, possesses that which is fur more to be valued than riches; but rob- 
bed of liberty, he is poor indeed !’ 

By the very extraordinary stress you lay upon the value of wealth, as it 
wealth were the summum bonum of a communily of moral and intellectual 
beings, you appear to differ widely from the wisest statesmen in the best 
times of Athens and Rome; but you are more particularly at variance with 
the great law-giver of Sparta, who, although no friend to universal freedom, 
was yet no mean architect of national power. ; 

Bat what is more to the purpose, your views of political economy are 
guile opposite to those of the great legislator of the theocracy of Israel, 
who, in the humane and profound law of the Jubilee, effectually counter- 
toad the grasping temper of avarice and ambition, and prevented, as ad- 
verse to the ‘ common guod,” the boundless secumulations of wealth in the 
hands of individuals. ‘To a teacher o! religion, who also teaches political 
economy, and “ morality united with policy,” the sound principle at the 
bottom of the policy vf the Mosaic Jubilee, may perbaps be recommended 
as not unworthy of consideration. 

But how, Sir, does this extraordinary solicitude of yours for wealth 
beifg made the main spring of action in the state, and a proportion of 
it madé even the very qualification for the enjoyment of political liberty ; 
how, L ask, does this accord with the sentiments of him, who authorita- 
tively said unto the rich, ‘* first part with your wealth to the poor, and 
then follow me!” Aud who immediately added, ** Lt is easier fora 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich mau to enter 
the kingdom of heaven”’? 

4 do not construe this language Uj/ceally, but merely to show tbat, for 
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promoting the ‘* common good,’ we are not to prefer riches to righteous. 
ness, por toset up WEALTH above RIGHT aad JUSTICE. 

But that author does set up riches above righteousness, and wealth- 
above justice, who positively denies that a poor man ought to possess 
suffrage, which is only another word for freedoms. or can ever be enti- 
iled to freedom, until he have previously acquired a proportion of ex- 
ternal property, to be denoted by a point on the scale of wealth, at- 
which he, the author, or some man or men equally wise, shall he pleased 
to draw a fanciful line, 

No one, Sir, can read your book without hethg shocked at the great 
multivude of passages, breathing extreme contempt for the poor, and 
even a horror at the idea of their sharing in the chotce of their awa, 
legislative guardians; because, first, of their imaginary tecopacity; apd 
cacanlthy 9 of their presume d inherent vive, madness, and Brutality, 

According to your reasoning the excrete of such a right tn such hands 
inust **necessority be abused tothe worst of purposes,—endanger liberty: 
—ard produce its desivuction:” (p. 69) That it could only rane a 
* desolating hurricane: (p. 54.) A ** volcanic eruption,” to ** level 
all distinctions, and reduce all circumstances toa sort ofor ginal wreteh- 
edness and barbarism:”? (p. TL.) That it would be as dangerous as to 
put asword into the hand of every adult in bediam:” (». $6.) Tt 
would he “to disperse beggary and indigence over the land :"’ (p. 89 ) 
That universal suffvage combined with the poor-rates would, ere long, 
consummate the ruin of England:’® (p. LOT.) © That it could vot be 
established without a total change in the form of the coustitution :” 
(p. xo) That it is ** incompatible with the existence of the mo. 
narchy :? (p. 129.) That it would, in place of the ** beroughmonger 
faction,’ setup another ‘Sofa more degradiog species, and with less 
worth, or fewer beneficial qualities to redcem it from destruction, Ft 
would be much more tapacious, selfish, and malignant.’ (p, 133.) 

Good heavens! Aresuch the sentiments avowed by an English scholar, 
in defiance of the demonstrated prmciples of representation, aud in coo- 
tempt of the equal right of ail men to freedom! Are such the epinians of 
a plilosopher, touching a vast majority of his fellow men ina civilized 
couctry, and depicting them as the most stupid of barbarians, as the 
bloodiest sayages; in the scale of animals, on a level with wolves and 
tygers ! 

But, above all, are these the conscientious thoughts of an instructor in 
‘© morality united with po'icy,’” Cp. 59,)—of a christian minister, whose 
office it is to teach that God made of one blood ali the nations of men; 
and of une species the rich and the poor; with the same faculties, the 
same feelings, aud the same sensibilities: with the stme capaciiies fur 
joy and sorrow; end with the same susceptibilities of boppisess and 
misery; as wellas with the same intellect to discern good from evil, sus- 
tice from injustice, beuetit from wrong, and respeet from insuli! 

Mr. Bentham having spoken of a proper ** democratic ascendency,? in 
the constitutionally-free commonwealth of England, which simply means, 
that ascendancy of the commons of the realm--of the millcous of the people 
— which, in virtue of their inhercnt right to liberty, unquestionably de. 
longs to them ~over those privileges and drusis whieh, for their own ser 
vice and benefit, they have conferred cu a tew noblemen aud the king ; 
what, Sir, can betray Jess Knowledge and more rashness, than to assert 
that, ‘this ascendancy could not take place unless the property of 
the rich was previously dispersed hy the ravages of the poor?” Cp. $2.) 

Tp whatever colours it may please you to paint the poor, they are 
MEN, creatures of the sane GOL) who made the ri Ay and equally ucder 
his divine protection, Aud how, Sir, Penireat.you to retfect, bas their 
all-wise Creator contrived aad provided for this protection ? 

Nat, Sir, by leaving the poor wholly at the mercy of the rich,—ef 
that ‘S highest class of proprietors,’ between whom and themselses there 
is, you tellus, ** aa atmosphere of repulsion!’ (p. 83) Me, Sirs nor 
set entirely at the disposal of ** the proprietors of an inferior class,” 
(p. 85,) with whom, as ** Keepers of the rights of the poor,” you ihitk 
those rights would be ** more safe ;”’ for if, say you, ** the liberties of a 
State are ever safe, itis when the smaller proprietors are entrusted with 
their preservation.” (p. 19.) The very admission that the common 
rights of a nation have got into the hands of keepers, separate from the 
collective community, isan admission, more or less, of the existence of 
despotism and slavery, What mean we, by a free nation, but a nation 
which hath the keeping of its own rights in its own hands; which rights 
are the mere aggregate of the rights ofall, of every individual ? 

No, Sir, not so as you opine, hath an all-wise creator contrived and 
provided for the common profeclion of his creature MAN; but by 
bestowing on the whole species a common nature and common rights 5 
and endowing them with common reason and free-will, Tt is. by the 
exercise ot these faculties and prerogatives of their nature, and not by 
the patrenage of cither greater orsmaller proprietors of external pres 



































perty, tat the great masa were destined to sebsist by industry, can find 
permanent and sure protection, They must owe it lothemselvie, It 
wwust be self-protection; for to that end hath their Creator bestowed on 
them the means, 

In your truly reprehensible derision of the poor, you have vainly 
endeavoured to make it appear that the rights of deminion reside in 
discriminating sagacity ** over bones and sinews.’’ (p.9.) And you 
have laboured, as many have unsuccessfully done before you, to show 
thet unless aman have a capacity * to select the highest degree of in- 
tellectual or moral aptitude fer the councils of a state,’’ (p. 9.) he can 
have no right to suffrage. 

But such language only proves how little the writer understands that 
all wise and benevolent dispensation of providence, which vests in the 
whole human race the same right to liberty, with the same reasea, and 
the same free-will for preserving it; and how little he comprehends by 
what very simple means in this country, where the science of civil 
government and its grand esseace—* that happiest discovery of political 


wisdom, ’—REPRESiN TATION, is understood, the preservation of 


thatcomnon liberty is to be provided for. 

The whole secret lies in an equal distribation of suffrage throughout 
the commnnity, audasimple cominon sense organization, whereby, in 
the application of that suffrage, every degree of knowledge aod intel- 
lect, from the ust extensive and brilliant to the most contined and least 
enlightened, may be brought into action for the * common good.” 

To such ap organization, in my lately published ** Bill of Rights and 
Liserties, Lhave not yet been made acquainted with a single objection, 
The day indeed, proposed for the final decision of ay annual election, 
ninsly, Suaecy, Lave beca iaformet would probably be objected to 
in Scotland. 

Considering the vital importance of the obj-ct to morals and true 
religion in our Country 3 considering the sclemuity of the duty, as pro- 
posed to commence with a religious exhortation ; and considermg the 
high degree of probability that men assembled iw the house of worship 
on the #2 oath, and in their betler cloties, where it is observed they 
vnost respect Ciemselses, would bein the fittest tone of mind for con- 
ssieattously perfoermtag an act on which the freedom the prosperity 
and happiness of therasclves and their posterity must depend; and more- 
over, considering the moral certainty, frum the rules laid down, of 
Devaviour as orderly as at divine service ; and the certainty that the 
business must finish, seas not to interfere with the regular offices of 
relizion for the day — LE sheuld naturally have imagined, that the more 
reliziously inclined any purt of the kingdom had been, that in that part, 
Sunday, ander all the foregoing circumstauces, would have been pre- 
ferred to any ather day in the week. 

Bat those who may thiak that God would be displeased with such a 
truly religions service to their country, asa prelude to their adoration 
ov himself, althoug' all of christianity is comprised in serving God, and 
cur neighbours, may doubtless substitute asy other day for Sanday ; 
alihoughin my humble gudgment, i would be with disadvantage to the 
greatend in view, 

And Ethe more incline.to this opinion, from presuming that the work 
forbddden on the sabbath-dav, is the selfish work of private profit or 
gains vot indiscriminately all disinterested works of charity or heocfit, 
eiiher private or public. The very minister of an extensive Scotch 
paris, in performing the duties for which he ts p vid, must do other 
work than that withio the walls of the meeting-bouse, and his horse 
mist be made Co work too. 

Pie sebdath was instituted prier to the Esraelites lenving the wilder: 
Nea, bat Cet the pious Joshya and his whoe army first marched once 
con nietely roundahe city of Jericho each day for six days suceessively, 
but on the seventh day, net workiog for private gain or profit, ** they 
compared the city seven times.” 

By tbemanner in which a sazbath day's journey is mentioned by St, 
Luke, itshoutd seem that provided the proper time were devoted to 
aemve duties, it was po sia even to tvapei on that day ¢ e-pecially tf to 
da vyt Ant Jesus Naelf, when ast, *iPit were lawful to heal 
oa thesabbath days,’ frst putsthe case of Uifting a fallen sheep out of 
a pit, wherefure, Be stss, tts men ace better than sheep, Cit ts law fud 
oo the sabba@th-davs todo good’? Matt. xe ie. Lake vi. 9. 

Here, leaving beheod ine this digression, in apology for proposing to 
do zag) ow the sabbath-day, being, as many think, a better day for the 
piiticalar pursase ihan ary other, IT retoru to your mode of auPriing 
riavine sufirage; in which you mare thaa tostivate, and 
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| liquidate the debt in an ocean of blood, ard fo strangle the monarchy iq 
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the convulsions of democratic rage,” (p. 32.) 

Your very ¢itle proclaims a indication of property ‘‘ against the 
claims of universal suffrage."’ En page Gl, you say the universal guf- 
frage men, like the sperm of philantropists that have issued from the 
all-equalizing philosophy of Ar. Spence, have NOT WET generalty 
declared themselves advocates for a community of goods.’ But in page 
113, you so couple the two classes together in their notiens aod thefec 
views, as tu render it impossible to draw any other cenclusion, than that 
you impute to botn the same opicions, and a design te act upon then, 
should it ever be in their power, 

Here then, Sir, Task, ifagreat part of your book, furnishing the im- 
putations against the poor which, froma much greater number, T have 
quoted in your own words; coupled with your arbitrary notions ofa 
representative system, from which every pour man, for being poor, is te 
be excluded, as necessarily imbued with all the wickedvess you have sa 
ltherally imputed to them ;—for these reasons L ask, if so much of your 
book do not most uncharitably breathe the spirit of a vindictive punigh- 
ment for crimes merely surmised; aud suransed eontrary to the clear 
unvarving evidence of history; for that part of any nation who subsist by 
lajour never did justify the picture you draw as a general and settled 
character: anda French revolatiun, or any ether solitary revolt against 
the intolerable curse of d@spotism, is amere vengeful retaliation for epy 
pression and iusult, nota regular order of tings, natura: fo the labouring 
part of a community. 

If Sic, your view of the Poor were correct, niust not the view taken 
ofthem by Jesus have been altogether erreneous? But thet greatest of 

teformers, that Saviour of men, Knowing the Poor to be capable of judge 

ing on questions, which, althoughsimpte, were of the highest importance 
to themselves, and to the world, did not disdain to meet (heir bumbje 
Wishes for instruction; but pleased with theie general dispogition €a 
goodness and their deciliiy, delighted in speuding among them lis time ig 
tenching them the truths of salvation; and «mong them it was he firs¢ 
laid the foundation of big religion, which from their cottages aad works 
shops, gradually ascended to the throne, 

Who, Sir in our day, have firsé shown themselves canable of discerning 
the single, yet profaued and comprehensive truths of political salwatiog t 
Who have first manifested a vietucug desire for the ** common good," 
necessarily flowing froin the pure source of freedom and justice, aud of a 
nature to shed happiness on all orders of men? Are they not the inmates 
of the cottage, ard the iadustrious of the workshop é 

After what Thave said of the Poor, it is veryveasy to show there is nq 
forse whatever, in your endeavour to show their uatiiness to ehaoge their 
own legislative guardians, because of tieir incapacity ** a select the 
highest degree of intcllectual or moral apiitude for the couacils ef the 
state.”’ (p. 9 ) 

This objection Sir, is a mere copy of a disingenuous cavil, that has 
been a thousand times employed, and a thousand times exposed, For 
what in fact, has the least enlightened elector to do in the choice ofa 
representative, but merely to prefer well huown Knowledge to notorious 
ignor.uce, A reputation for superior sense, ta a character for stupidity 
an admired elevation in virtue, ta a despised grovelling invice; an ex. 
periencea active benevoleace, to a proud and unfeeliug contumely; and 
what beyond puttiog every fellow-creature, every feilow-gommoner af 
the realm in a condition te avail himself ef this knowledge for lis own 
benefit is the object of our advociviing universal freedom 3 

[cis not necessary ever to shew thatthe poor, an that system, are re. 
quired to make any nice discrinjination betweea twa candidates, both 
of them men of knowledge, wiedom, aad good character; for in that 
case how could they chooseamiss? Bot it isto insult cur understandings, 
to tellus they are utterly incapable of distinguishiag between good and 
bad, 

Bat who, Sir, more thin yourself hath jeetified the capability of the 
* lower classes’ of our day toclect w ith judgment, discretion, and beue- 
ficialetPeet ?) Have you not, Sir, dp. 143.) cold us that “ The general 
* diffusion of Knowledge bas made a giert chaoge is the political state 
‘Sof man? The lower classes have now uote intelligence thao the highest 
‘had acentory age, Bot in proportion as the people are enlightened, 
“they mast become more capable of liberty. They need less restraint.’* 

And(p, 146) you add, ** Every cheage must be cafe, and where it ie 
‘called for by the public reason, must be desirable, where tie plysicad 
‘and moral force of the state are concentrated in the same persowa 
* from whom the change isto proceed,” 

Now, Sie, you wust know that for = constitutional reform in the 
¢ of universal suffvoge, (here bath 


national representation, an the thes 
ond froma far louder prglic yarce, 


come fasts far aote “S public recsun, 
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than for any other state reform, at any other period was ever expe- 
rienced. 

[f this, Sir, be indeed an “foperation of reason,’’ arising out of the 
nature of man, you tench us to believe it accords with ** the appointment 
of God ;”’ (p. 100) for you say that when the people ‘* have reason on 
their side,” then ** the voice of the people is the voice of God.”’ (p. 142.) 

And (p. 14%.) yourery properly remark, that “ where government 
** undertakes a reform in circumstances similar-to those which you have 
“© mentioned, ot where it bas previously moulded the public opinion bo its 
** views, that reform must be in the highest degree safe, 

** As it wou!d be conducted by the general force, it could not be counte- 
“‘ racted by partial turbulence 3 and as it would be seconded by the pub- 
** tic sentiment, the most important changes, which would take place in 
*€such an auspicious concurrence of circumstances, could have no obsta- 
** cles to encounter.” 

What then, sir, remains, but for parliament now to take into its consi- 
deration the thousand petitions of last year, and the tens of thousands 
now again beginning to pourin; to say wheiler those petitions do, of 
do not, truly state ‘an inherent unalienable right” of the people ; and 
to legislate according to that right, be it what it may, 

As cordially taanking you for your testimony in favour ef Annual 
Parliaments, and your admirabie vindication of a free press, as 1 have 
freely condemned what Lesteem your errors touching the constitutional 
extent of suffrage, I subscribe myself, 


March, 9, 1814. @OHN CARTWRIGHT. 


— _—_— 








ere me ee 


' To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


-_---—-—- 


Mr. Dwarr, 

Ize a poor west-country clodpole, who comed up to 
Lunnon last week wi’ zome beastcs, (my measter and a 
friend of his be Parliament men, and gentlemen farmers) to 
Smithiicld ; andarter L had zold the cattle, I hada mind to 
geaze a bit at the fine zights in the zity: so [ went into 
Guile-halJ, and zeed the Giants and the Judges, and the 
stained glass, and the Counsellor’s wigs, (mortal grand they 
be zure enough) and as: we zay in the country, the wisdom 
is in the wig: but that be neither here nor there. 1 writes 
this to tell you of zomewhat that one of the Counsellors 
zaid in the Court of Comnion Pleasers, that pleased'I vastly. 
The gentleman had got a littic round bit of Court plaister 
top of his wig ; and they called him, I think, the Best ser. 
geant, ‘The case was about a merchant captain who had 
wilfully run a-zhore and zold his vessel, and would’nt give 
up the moncy without a what-d’ye-call.it of indemnity from 
the owners. ‘* What,’ said the gentleman in the wig, ‘* he 
axed a bill of indemnity did he? here’s a pretty fellow ! 
why his guilt be plain as a pike-stafl—Aonest men want no 
bills of indemnily.”’ 

Now, Mr. Dwarf, | be a bit of a politician zometimes, 
and i'd give all my year’s wages to have this Best Jawyer in 
the Parliament house; to talk to Mr. Oliver, and Lord 
Sidmouth, and the rest of his majesty’s ministers : he looked 
so zerious and without any sort of make-believe about him, 
that L know he would talk to a prime minister just the same 
as toa poor merchant captain. ‘* Honest men,” zays he, 
‘¢ Mr. Speaker, want no indemnity !’’ and then [ dare zay 
Mr. Speaker would be zo pleased that he’d make him At. 
torney-Gencral, or Clerk of the water Closet, or zome such 
great Gllicer. Do speak a good word for him, Mr. Dwarf ; 
[ know you have a zort of a visiting acquaintance with the 
great volks, and you will very much oblige, 

ZEKIEL STRAW YARD, 


March 6, 1818, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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TOBY, A NEW SONG. 





Tune.—Alley Croker. 


In town, (o suit our taste refin'd, they various modes conirive, Sir, 
They’ve Sacchis, Jackis, Wapitis’s, and Rattlesnakes alive, Sir, 

To view which Bond-strect loungers flock, in boots trick’d cut by Hub- 
But what are worthless sights like these, compar'd tu sapient Puby. 


* Och, och, och, foldedidy, tigay, rigzy, tiggy, rigay, teldedidy, 
och, och, och. 


If fame speaks true, his birth he owes to rampant [rish Thady, 
Begat im some salacious fit, upon the pig tacd lady, 

Aud whether from descentor not, nobility ne'er scout him, 

As no assembly, ball, or rout, is now compleat without Lin. 


Some sprigs of that superior class he far exceeds in knowledge, 

Tho’ they, Oh shame! degrees have ta’en, with honors, duc at Coilege, 
The hadies too, he fascinates as tho’ he dealt in Obi, 

Fach Duehess, Countess, Ma’am and Miss, are all at home to Toby. 


Your fortune-telling wand’ring cheats, are all put to a stand, Sir, 
As Toby’s now acknowledg'd chiet, of conj'rers in the land, Sir, 
And nota footman, lady’s maid, or chairman e’en the’ tipsy, 
With silver pieee will cross the paliw, of poor deserted gipsey. 


To Toby all descriptions croud, of every rank and station, 

Len Ministers pretexts to seek, how best to gudl the nation, 

Hut all theér treasons, plots aud sliams, so lately proved delusion, 
Let ev'ry true born Briton pray, may work to their coafusion. 


For red coat first, at boarding school, when Miss tecls inclination, 
She posts to Toby, eyes the sage with feartul trepidation, 

May with the Captain I elope, she asks with palpitation, 

Her fears siy Toby svon dispels, by grunting approbation. 


His literary skill excites, both wonder and surprize, Sir, 

For had you seen him letters cull, you’d scarce bc lieve your eyes, S$) 
And tho’ conceal'd his classic lore’s stow’d snug within lis locker, 
Yet he can spell and cast acccomprs, far better than old Cocker, 


Of charaeters 't has been remarkh’d, he most admires your great O's, 
Because they seme resemblance bear, to his lov’d routs, pultatues; 

But sprung as he’s of Irish stock, this forms no mighty wonder, 

Yet what seems sirange, tho’ ot that race, he’s seldein known iv blunde: 


In waliz, fandango, or quadrille, unrivall’d Toby shines, Sir, 
And in old hornpipe, reel, or jig’s accounted quite divine, Sir ; 
In fishion too he bears the bell, the dashing gay Miss Pioby, 
Ot fig-leav’d notoriety, is tar, ouistripp’d by Toby. 


Tis rumom’d Toby's going to Spain, on an important Mission, 
To leara the art of spionage, observ'd, in Uy’ Inquisition, 

‘Lheir modes of torture here, indeed, ’twere needless to conve y. Sir 
As flogging and halt-hanwing, both, are known to C—e—h, Sir. 


But if like Patriots Wilkes and Burke, and others I could mention, 
Thus Toby should apostatize, for bribe, for place, or pension— 

His kin, the swinish multitude, or faith Um sore mistaken, 

Would salt himin Mam’s silver trough, and hang him up for bacon. 


Och, &c. &c. &e. 


-_——_—— 





* Och, &c.—To be grunted in truc pig fashions 
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